I am in a position to be able to reveal, as some of my fellow-
craftsmen say, that King George had at least one good laugh
during the first few difficult days of his restoration, and that
was when he read this telegram.

I went out to Soulion, where Byron had carved his name on a
column of a white temple on a headland overlooking islet-
speckled sea, I swam, in December, in warm blue water and
trod on spikey little creatures that hurt abominably, and I
fled before shoals of dark blue jellyfish. Treasures worth
millions are still lying beneath the ground along these coasts,
and the peasants know better than the archaeologists where to
look for them, they know just where the wealthy Greeks had
their estates, but the law is stringent and priceless things will
continue to moulder under the soil because the peasant has to
surrender what he finds.

I wonder why a profit-sharing scheme of excavation is not
introduced, which would make it worth the peasants5 while to
apply their knowledge. Sometimes a well-organized illicit
expedition goes out under cover of night, digs up some
marvellous piece of statuary, buries it in a stable while negotia-
tions are carried on with the dealers in Athens, and then one
dark night it is brought out to some quiet spot on the coast,
put in a fishing boat, transferred at sea to a cargo steamer, and
months later in Paris a wealthy American writes a six-figure
cheque for it.

At night I came back to Athens. The Acropolis was floodlit,
in honour of the King's return. Standing on its hill top, with
the black mass of the hill beneath, and under that the myriad
lights of Athens, it seemed to be suspended from the sky. The
Turkish Pashas, the Byzantine Empire, the Vandal hordes, the
Roman legions, the Republics of Ancient Greece, have all
come and gone and Athens is a backward little capital, with a
Germanic King, struggling to catch up with the great cities of
the Mechanical Age. But the Acropolis outlasts them all, and
it is good for another thousand years or more.